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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 


Dkpartment of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, 
Washington, September lOf 19JS, 

SiRi^The large sums paid for education in the United States, the 
large proportion of the population enrolled in public schools of. lower 
or higher grade, the feeling that the public welfare and private weal 
alike depend upon the efficiency of the schools, the demand that at 
least all schools supporied by public taxation shall bo constantly 
remodeled and readjusted to meet the iieeds of modem life, and the 
keener spirit of criticism produced by a more general study of the 
* p^ciples and methods of education, have all contributed to the 
interest in educational survo}^ of State, county, and city schoohsys- 
tems and surveys of individutil institutions of higher looming. 
Between 40 and 50 such sur\’cys, more or loss formal, have been 
made in this country within the bust f(‘w years, and many others have 
been planned. Like everything connected with public education, 
the principles of the survey arc univoisal. Wherever made, the 
legitimate purpose of the sur\’ey'is to bring about a more economic 
use of money and equipment and a better adaptation of educational 
agencies to educational needs. Therefore, educational surveys and 
^ •investigations in other countries have a vital interest for students 
of education and e()uca,tion officers in this country. For this reason 
^ I requested Mr. James Mahoney, head of the English department in 
the South Boston High School, Boston, ^ass., and a special col- 
laborator in this bureau, to prepare a brief account of some of the 
more important foreign surveys. This ho has done with much* care 
' and with such thoroughness ai> the availablo material would permit, 
and has embodied the results in the accompanying manuscript. I 
i recommend that the manuscript be published as a bulletin of the 
Bureau of Education. 

. . Respectfully submitted. 

The Secretary of the Interior. 

• 4 


P. P. Claxton, 


/s. 











SOME FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL SURVEYS. 


The educational surveys of wdiich some account is given in the fol- 
lowing pages do not by any means represent all the foreign investiga- 
tions that have been made: it is believed, however, that they will 
serve to acquaint American students of education with certain foreign # 
types, and at the same time throw some light on the history of surveys 
and of progress in education. ^ 

Foreign surveys differ from the American in point of authorization 
in that (a) practically aH are made under Government auspices, (h) 
and the work is done either by (1) a royal commission, (2) a select 
parliamentary committee, or (3) under the direction of a minister of ♦ 
education. The findings of'the commissions, accordingly, carry with 
them the weight of Government authority: Tn the schools they are 
conclusive; and by the general public they are received with 
deference. » 

The scope of the foreign survey is, in general, wider; it looks leas 
fb local conditions than tiio American survey. The method of the 
European survey is (a) by oral testimony of school directors, in- 
spectors, and others who have knowledge of schools; (b) personal 
investigation of the schools by recognized experts; (c) by circular 
letters or questionnaires (1 ) to all persons directly concerned mth the 
schools in question, (2) to eminent men competent to judge of educa- 
tional matters; (J) through personal investigation /of schools resem- 
bling those under investigation in all the oilier progressive nations. 

Even a^ slight examination of Reports willVeveal the reason 
for the goverjrtnental interest in surveys; namely, inteniational" 
industrial competition, and the disclosure of the fact that indus- 
trial progress js dependent upon education. It is interesting in this 
connection to note that the American survey movement, and th& 
efforts to reorganize American schools in industrial and vocational 
ways, are^ coincident with a realization by the people of the United 
States of the wonderful process made by Germany in vocational 
education, and her consequent advance in international industry and 
commerce* 

The fordgu surveys contain little special advocacy of the older or 
of the newer type of education, They show a remarkable bailee 
of ju^ment. Those who have directed foreign surveys have, indeed, 
insisted that the children of the great masses of the people, girls 
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as weU as boys, shall receive such training as will enable them 
to earn,, their daily bread and do their share of the nation's in- 
dustrial workj but they also insist that the children be trained in 
those moral, social, and civic virtues which inake a nation truly great, 
i. e., they must receive general as well as specific education; and that 
true culture must guide and balance vocational skill, which, reduced 
to its lowest terms, leads to selfish individualism, not to national 
greatness. 


Schul-Enqudte. Ph. A. Stapfer, Helvetische Minister der Kiinste 
und Wissenschafteni 1790* Bundesarchlvi Abteilung Helvetik, 
, Bern (Bde. 1470, 1471, 1472). 

This survey was made in accordance with a decree of the Helvetian 
Dilatory of May 2, 1708, which directed Minister Stapfer to reor- 
ganize the school system. In order that he might attempt this wisely, 
he desired to know the facts regarding the different cantonal school 
arrangements. The most noteworthy answer to the questionnaire 
sent out by Minister Stapfer referred to ihe need of greater appro- 
priations for the schools. 


The more decentralized the school administration, the more 
necessary is the educational survey in the American sense of that 
term; so England, with the most decentralized series of scliooLs — 
one could hardly speak of an educational system in England, at least 
until recent years — should have had fnore surveys than any other 
European country. During the years 1861*1869, for example, 
years during which very few surveys were made elsewhere, the 


(а) Report from the eeloct committee appointof^ inquire how the education 

of destitute and neglected children may be moet efiiciently and econom- 
ically assisted by any public funds, 1861. 

(б) . Report into the constitution of the Committee of Council on Education, 

and the system under which the business of the office is conductetl; and" 
also into the best mode of extending the benefits of Government inspec- 
tion and the parliamentary grants to schools at ])reeent unassisted by 
the State, 1865. 

(c) Report by same committee for following year, 1866. 

(d) Report from select committee on the Endowed Schools Bill, 1868-69. 

^(s) Report into the practice of the Committee of Council on EducaUon with 
respect to the reports of Her Majesty’s inspectors of schools, 1864. 

(/) Report from cpmndttee into the constitution and working and into the suc- 
cess of the schools of art, 1864. \ 

(p) Beportinregardtoprovisbnsforgivinginstimctionintheoreticalandapplied 

science to the industrial classes, 1867-68. 


A SWISS SURVEY. 


ENGLISH SURVEYS. 


following English surveys were m'''^'** 
I. Surveys by select committe 



BtrOLISH SimVBTB. 


II. * Reports of commiasioners: t>- * 

(а) In^regard to the state of popular educadon, fox the purpooe of obtaining 

information aa to the state and progress of education in diasenteni* schools, 
1881. " 

(б) Report in regard to state of popular education in England, 1861. 

(c) Roport in regard to certain colleges and schools, as to their revenues and 

management, tbo studios pursued, and the instruction given therein. 

(d) Schools inquiry report (described more fully below) to inquire into the 

education given in MhooU in England, not comprised within Her Majesty’s 
two recent commmdoiiH on popular education and on public schools, 
- 1887-68. 

The following are among the more noteworthy of the English sur- 
voys; it will be observed that England has been especially fortunate 
in securing the servict>s of her ablest public men on her educational 
comrnissions and in generally having as chairman the ablest and most 
eminent man of the realm. 

Report from the Select Committee on the Educatioa of the Lower 
Orders, ordered . by the House of Commons to be printed^ 
March 17, 1818. ^vols.; vol. 1—324 pages; vol. 2 — 495 pages* 

Testimony was taken by the cominilteo, with Henry Brougham 
in the chair; and circular letters (questionnaires) w^rc also sent out, 
especially to dergymeo, conceniing wliich the committee vTitee: 

It is impossible to bestiiw itKtmuch commendatioo upou the alacrity shown by these 
reverend persons in complying with this requisition and the honest seal which they 
displayed to promote the great object of universal educatioa. 

The rasults showed that the condition of the education of the 
poor was very bad; new schools ought to be built for all the children, 
not for those belonging to the established church alone. In this sur- 
vey the concern manifested is for buildings and teachers, and indus- 
trial education is not taken up. This fact is r\6t surprising in view 
of the terrible drain on English r^ources from 'the long wars with 
Napoleon. * ‘ 

Report from the Select Committee on thh State of Education, ordered 
by the House of Commons to be printed, Aug^t 7, 1834. (257 
pages.) 

Lord John Russell presided at the hearing of this committee. 
Some of the recommendations arc: " 

Habita of labor should be encouraged among the ^ildren in the rural distaricta in 
conjunction with the study of reading and writing; the Government should. provide 
better hooka; corporal punhhment is permissible in casea of violation of good morals, 
but emulation is the best mode of instruction; system of payment by childrMi for edu- 
ction is decidedly prterable to gratuitous iniitruction; die education chusea in the 
hujtory acts are a dead letter, because of an insufficient number of schods. ^ 

Oennan^comihg to England ore generally better educated than EngUdimen ofihe 
same grade; introduction of works of industry would be in the highest degree bene- 
1178®— 16 2 
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Bdftl in the country end town; chUdr^ team better when employed pertiallyvla 
induistry than when employed solely in the school ; Dr. Bell > plan for uniting industry 
^(h education has great advantrge; tVv example, in printingi rope making, gar- 
dening, etc. * 

Children in tho manufai'tuTing districts of Lancashire and ('hcehire are 1>etter taught , 
than those in agrictiltnral districts. Music has value as part of popular instruction; 
and the Government should assist in osUblishing librarise. ,< 

Attention ia called to tho fact that thcbo recommendations were 
made in 1834. 


Report of the Commissioners Appointed to Inquire into the State of 

. Popular Education in England, presented to both Houses of 
Parliament by Command of Her Majesty, London, 1861. 6 ' 
parts: Part 1—707 pages; part 2 — 634 pages; past 3 — 598 
JMtges; part 4—414 pages; part 5—473 pages; part 6—613 pages. 

This extensive report of tho commiRsion (presided over by the Duke 
of Newcastle) furnishes an account of tho education of the indopondoitt 
poor, of pauper children, of vagrants and criminals. 

Considerable attention is given to tho industrial education, wliich 
was provided for tho poorest classes. 


Report from the Select Committee on the Education of Destitute 
Children, ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 
July 23, 1861, pp. XVm + 234 + Index, 38, 


Consists chiefly of testimony of persona having knowledge* of those 
schools, given before the select comniitteo, with Sir Stoffonl Nbrth- 
coio in the chair. Tho following extracts will give an idea of tho way 
the pnx'x^ediiiga w'ere conducted: 

Mr. Lock being oxamuied: 

tj. You are the honorary Recretary o^the KaggtHl School l>nioD? 

A. Yos; 1 have l>eou ho siuire tho fuumlutiou of tho Hix'iety, in 18-H. 

Q. Will you tell us shortly whut Uio Huggcsl School Union is? 

A, The WK'ioty woh forim^l in 1 84-1 for Uio eniNiiir.ijuvment luul mipport of schoola 

for tho outcast oml doKtitule poor of* Loudon.* 

Q. Ia it conflaod to London? 

A, It ia epoftnod to Ix>ndon. 

Q: And it la confined to roggod a('h<x)la? 

A. To ragged achoola for Ihtw who have no other moaua of getting any mlucation. 

Q. Doea it include refugeoe? 

A. We have 16 refugeea.in coimeclioa with tia at preeont. 




Q. Will you tell us for what claaa of children these schools are intended? 

A. For a very large class of children in London who are not paupers or criminals; 
they am the children of coatennongers who sell in the streets ^d at stalle, fruit, 
etc., or of those who go with barrows about the street; they are the 
- children of brlckmakm, a large class about Nnttinghill and elsewhere; of pig ' 
feeders, persons earning a good deal of money but altogether caraleeB about 
the education of their children; the children of rag dealers and'Spitalfield 
weaven eut of employment; and mafty others of uncertain occupationa, who are 
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in 4 drendful Mnta during the winter months; oDmetimes the children of Uboreii 
who are out of work in host or bed weather, i^r who are Uuown out of work at 
the docks fiequenUy by ships not arriving; the children of knackers and ads' 
meat men; of slop tailors, who form a large number, who earn a bare subsist* 
ence, and who will not condescend to a^pt parochial rdief; the children ci 
washerwomen, who go out to work in Uie daytime, neglecting their children. 


Have you any kind of infur^iation as to the atteudance of the obUdren at the 
achooUT 

Each local committeo and teacher kOepa a record. ^ 

What steps are taken in regard to cleanliness? 

Host schools have washing places attachod to them . 

• i» • • • 

Are many of those schools schools in which industrial training is given? 

We have a considerable number of our schools with industrial classes. 

How many? ^ ' ,, 

The children in the industrial claseea are 3,7^. 

AjVtbere a conaidarable number of scboule in which there is no industrial train* 
ingatidl? « 

Yes; we are uxious to have Industrial classes attached to si! the schools. 

Do yt][u undwirtand that it is nocesaary for a ra^od school to educate industrially 
every child in it in order to entitle it to a Govemmont grant? 

No; I do not understand that. 

* . • • • ' # - * « 

Then, iu solocting your teacbero you look r*tlier to a man's moral qualities than 
to the amount of actual school training wliich lio has hml? 

Yes 

The great object which you have with those cliiMrcn in to cducato thmr char*- 
- actor, to form in them habits of order and discipline and to incite in them a 
lev's of lustructioD, is it not? 

Quite 80 . 

Wq^Jd^you consider that your achmda were doing their wwk p^>perIy if they did 
not t^och reading, writing, and arithmetic? < 

Certainly not." 


So the examination prOceetleKl, exporta being called, exaniin«Ml, 
and crosa-questionod in regard to the work witli which they wero 
familiar in Liverpool, Mtuichesler, Bristol, Aberdeen, and Edin* 
buigh, as well as in London. Papers of roconimendatiou in regard 
to points raised in the oral examinations are also given; e. g., 

R. W. Lingen, in a paper on Aid to Ragged S^chools, writes: '' 

The indusuial training given jp nigged schools, which is a most important part ol 
their system, tends to form habits of industry rather than to teach a trade; 

A letter from C. Ferguson, of Edinburgb, recommends that the 
ragged, whool — ^ i 

should be thcnroughly industiiiU In its character, and, as far as possible, trades taught ^ 
that the children could follow out and em an honest livelihood by, In after life. 
Poor children may receive agood moral and conunetcial education, but this is not enf<* 
fident to qualify them for Veiog dde to euppoii themselveo aftenrards. They may 
receive both* and on leaving school may have only three coursee open to thesn^to 
to steal, or to starve. The mmral and industrial training are essentiai. 


ito 
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It is notewortjiy that advanced ideais of instruction were tried out 
first on the children of the very poor, pr^nmably because their 
parents would not object. 

A xninute of the Connnittee of Council of Education is to the effect 
that no aid should be given to the ragged ^hools unless they were 
industrial in character. ^ ^ 

Schoora Inquiry Commission, Report of the Commissioners, pre- 
sented to Parliament, London, 1869. * 

4 vols: Vol. 1 — 661 pages + 192, Appendix. 

Vol. 2 — 842 pages. 

Vol. 3 — 872 pages. 

Vol. 4 — 1,034 pages. 

The letters patent of Queen Victoria, authorizing this survey, were 
issued June 30, 1864, to a conunission of 12 persons, among them 
Lord Stfiinley, Sir Henry Northcoto, and Baron Lyttelton. 

They were authorized to inquire into the State of popular educa- 
tion in England, and to consider and report what measures, if any, 
were required for the extension of sound and cheap elementary 
instruction to all classes of the people.” 

After an examination of the systems of New England, upper Canada, 
Scotland, France, Prussia, and Switzerland, the commissioners as well 
as those of England report on the kinds of education that are desirable 
for England. The facts regarding tho'secondary schools are stated; 
the girls' schools, with their defects, noted; and then general recom- 
mendations, especiaUy fff endowed schools, are made. The method 
of inquiry was by oral testimony; by questionnaires addressed to the 
authorities of the different schools; by the personal investigations of 
assistant commissioners; and by questionnaires addressed to persons 
of eminence in education. 

The occasion for the survey is clearly indicated in the foUowing 
words: 

Our chairman having communicated to us a letter from Dr. Lyon Playfair, stating 
that the Industrial Eixhibiticui at Paris m 1867 furnished evidence of a decline in the 
superiority of certain branches of Knglish manufacture oveir those of other nations, and 
that, in his opinion, this decline was partly due to a want of technical education in 
England, we proceeded to ascertain whether thja opinion was held by other competent 
observe. Pinning that the opinion was general, we thought it rig^t to report at once 
to Your Majesty the c<nnnnuiications we had received on the subject, as the prosecution 
of an inquiry into technical education itself appeared to be ]>eyond our province. 

Qermaii VoUeehule, Bealschule, S^lr^erschule, and Oymnasia 
bigidy praised, while the English schools for the lower middle and 
vrarldidg classes are condemned. 

r *‘We think dassics good, but other things indispensable; and they 
want the classics either to make room beside themselves or to give 
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way alto^ther/’ is a statement which gives a key to the undetiyiDg 
thought in the minds of^tho commisaioneirs. This opinion is fnitber 
impressed by the following words of Assistant Commissioner Fearon: 


Amoas the mercaatilip daoMe in London, that la to eay, the tradeonen, dbopkeepei% 
and all who live by trade, I find a great demrs for leas inatruetion in claaace and mote 
thorough teaching in modem subjecta. This feeling ia growing and spreading ao nmch 
among the mercantile and trading claasee that I have been aaemed by aeveral men of 
buaineas that few things would please them better than a aucceeaful attack Upon 
claasiral atudiea. 


Although the surveyors say that it must not be supposed that this 
opinion is universal, they mention the fact that the parents compeDed 
most of the ^ammar schools of* Lancashire to abandon or greatly' 
reduce classical teaching, and cite Mr. Bryce as authority for tho 
statement. 


First Report of the Royal Commissioners on Technical Instmctiony 
presented to both Houses of Parliament by Command of Her 
Majesty, London, 1882, 62 pages. 

This is a preliminary report and relates chiefly to the results of the 
study pf industrial training in France. ^ » 

The commissioners are not quite prepared to advocate for Elngland 
a system of apprenticeship schools till they have had a longer period 
of trial abroad; they advise, however, the introduction of manual 
work into some of the ordinary elementary schools ; they praise very 
higldy the efforts of the French to instruct their entire working popu- 
lation. Fol* adult instruction they recommend courses of free public 
lectures. 

Second Report of the Royal Commissioners on Technical Education, 
presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her 
Majesty, London, 1884: 2 vols: vol. 1 — 557 pages; voL 2 — 442 
pages + 92. 

Having investigated conditions in regard to technical instruction 
in France, Switzerland, Germany, Austria, Belgixim, Holland, and 
Italy, as well as in the various parts of the United Kingdom, the 
commissioners express their astonishment at the extraordinary 
industrial progress of France, Germany, Belgium, and Switzerland. . 
Much of this progress, it was declared, was due to advance in organic 
chemistry, notably in Germany ; but new kinds of electrical machinety 
and new methods in mining, bridge building, and in the making of 
yams, fabrics, and silk good^claim attention. While of th^ opinion 
that .Ki^and still maintains her lead in the ^orld of indobtiy, thoi * 
oommissioners note with concern the growth of teohnioal Oducationt 
abroad; the multiplication of polytechnic schools, technical schools foot > 
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Wrkmtti, BBebndlEuy tedmical schools in Prossia; of wdaving schools, 
schools for miners, contmnatdon schools (in north German j); special 
Sohoob- established hj maniifaoturers and large employe of labor; 
and they conclude that if England Is to continue to be the ipdhstrial 
leader^ her managers, foremen, and workmen should cornice theo- 
retical instruction with their acknowledged practical sUU. 

They accordingly recommend a system of thoroughgoing technical 
education with a scientific basis and with, abundant opportunity for 
practical application of theoretical knowledge. 

Roj«l Commission on Secondary Education, Published, London, 

' ' 1895, 9 Tols., presented in Parliament by co mman d of Her 
Majesty. 

The commission was presided over by James Bryce, and in it with 
haoQ were many other distinguished persons, among them -the fol- 
lowing: Sir John Tomlinsem Hibbort, Edward LytUeton, Sir Henry 
Enfield Roscoe, Richard Qaverhouse Jebb, Henry Hobhouse, 
Michael Ernest Sadler, Hubert Llewellyn Smith, Lucy Caroline 
Cavendish, and Eleanor Mildred Sidgwick. 

The commissioners concerned themselves especially with the subject 
of organization of secondary schools, not, for example, with an 
accoimt of the instruction as given, or what subjects it should cover, 
or by what methods. 

So the task was to examine into (a) ihe various kinds of secondary 
Bchoob; (b) what relations they bear to one another; (c) what 
anihorities manage them; (d) what funds they receive; (e) to what 
extent they meet the needs of the diffuyent classes of the community, 
noting .especially the (1) defects in organization and (2) what further 
som^es of income may be available for them. 

ReoimrnendiUiom of the commission: 

I. A central State authority over secondary education should be 
" established, viz, a department with a minister responsible to 
Parliament. 

II. Proper local authorities should be constituted, to avoid friction, 

^ duplication, etc. 

ni. Arrangements- should be made for the better organizing of 
schools; scholarships, examina1;ions, etc. 

IV. Knancial provision. 

V; Preparation and registration of teachers, 
lit regard to industrial ‘and technical education, the report of the 
cKMUtniseioii calls attention to the fact that these topics were taken up 

and that thkoommisrioncleoured the 
li/vyhig iof ii rate (1 penny in the pound) for such education; the 
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small funds thus secured were insufficient to accomplish much^ but 
the Local Taxation Act of 1890 provided further funds for the same 
purpose^ so that something was accomplished for technical educati<m« 

The cUadcAl Uaguagee are taught more extensively than ever, but lees as if the^ 
were dead, and more as if they still lived, rich in all thoee huaianities by virtue ol 
which they have been the supreme instruments of the higher culture. And they do 
not now stand alone. 

The report adds that modem languages and literatures and physical 
science are also included, and continues — 

The idea of technical instructicib as. the means for the training of citisens capable 
of producing or distributing weaUh has taken hold, thou^ in varying degrees of intel- 
ligence and intensity, both of our pld borou^ councils and of our new county coun- 
cils, and hence has come a concern for that kind of education which we might others 
wise have looked for in vain. In a word, we have two excellent things, an enlarged 
education and a wider and more intelligent interest in it. 

The attention given hy the report to the topics of science, agricul- 
ture, continuation schools, arid* technical insfitutes indicates that 
those topics were clearly in the minds of the commissioners in their 
recommendations for a reorganization of the entire school system^ 
for the sa^ of efficiency. 

Board of Agriculture and Fisheries and Board of Education, Report 
of the Royal Education Conference, Henry Hobhouse, chair- 
man, County Staffs of Instructors in Agricultiural StUyects, 
London, 1910 (9 pages). ^ 

In answer to a question proposed by Sir Robert Morant, July 29, 
1910— 

Should each county have its own staff of instnictors in agriculture, horticulture, etc., 
or could a slDgle staff be made available for groups of contiguous counties? 

The fact is that the great majority of the counties have their own 
staffs; but in the cases where the counties have none, they should 
associate with other counties having staffs. 

* The minimum staff should consist of — 

(a) An a^cultural organizer and adviser who should supervise 
the work of the cotmty, 

{h) A horticultural instructor who should give courses of instruc- 
tion at approved centers. » 

(c) In most counties, a dairying instructor. 

This minimu m staff should be supplemented by — 

(a) Investigators and analysts. . 

(20 Farrars, poultry experts, etc. 

(c) Foreateis. 

{d} OrfpunizeiB in the economics of i^oulture, e, g., cooperation 
and credit banks. These inspectors and experts should have a moat^ 
thorough practical as weQ as theoretical training. . ; 
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Of fipBcial importance in any consideration of the survey move- 
ment are the surveys ^by Prof. Michael ]?. Sadler. ' The following are 
typical examples of what in some respects maybe considered the 
beet educational survey work ever done: ^ 

Survey of the City of Sheffield, by Michael E. Sadler, published, 
London, 1903 (45 pages). Secondary and Higher Education. 

(а) Aims to be kept iu view. 

(б) Strong and weak points in present system. 

(c) Reconunendations: English, classics, » mathematics, science,' 
manual training, school games,-preparatiOn for technical school at 16 
years. 

(d) Cost. V 

In the keen competition of modem daya, induatiy and commerce make ever-growing 
desnuda on the edentiSc ability, the ready knowledge, the reeourcefulneaa, and the 
foresight of men of buaineaB. f 

The citiz^ of Sheffield can provide for this need by a new system 
of schools, i. e., by completiug, unifjdng, and strengthening the prea- 
mt system. Science has revolutionized modern life and must have 
its proper recognition in the schools. Besides, the teachers must 
have adequate training. Their classes must not be too large, and 
they must not have too much ha^k-work and routine. 

The chief difficulty, accordii^ to the survey, will be found in 
making out the right course of study. In spite of its initial expense 
a liberd secondary education should be crowned with technical and 
professional training. Such a system is as necessary to a progressive 
city as a first-rate water supply, a good tramway system, electric 
lighting and power, municipal buildings, and the like. An effort 
Hjust be m^e to secure for all ffio boys and girls in Sheffield tlie best 
possible training for their powers; it is also necessary to keep steadily 
in mind the industrial and commercial life of the city, without pver- 
looking the needs of those who are to enter the professional callings. 

Elent^tary school pupils who are to receive a secondary education 
should traosfeiTod not later than the age Of 12 to the secondary 
school, in the opimon of the surveyor, and there the course should 
vary in length and in type according to the occupation which the child 
expects to follow. The m i ni m u m course should extend from 12 to 16; 
and for the professions and the higher'posts in business, to 17, 18, or 
1&. Power of expression should be cultivated. But the children, 
l^tUd not attempt to take too many subjects at the same time, 
^atterh^ is nuschievouB. Besides, the aptitudes of children vary 

greatfy as the occupations. What wo need is a clearing up of 
•ims. “*> r 
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As for higher institutions, says the report, Sheffield is better 
equipped, but an effort should ho made to add to the resources of 
tlu'so, and a wider use should ho made of such instatutions as the 
te(*hnical School of art, the school of cookery, the evening classo#, the 
museums, art galleries, and lihrarit^. The groat “importance of the 
t(H^lmicul scJiool consists in its close boAring on the primary indusUies 
of Sheffield, which are”: 

(a) Metallurgical — (1) Steel "manufactuixs (2) iron, (3) other 
metals, e. g., silver. 

(b) EngimHTing— (1) Mechluical, (2) dectricai, (3) civil, (4) 
iiiining. 

(c) Cutlery, including silver plato.^ 

Survey of the City df Liverpool, M. E. Sadler, 1904, London (230 
pages). Secondary Education and Training of Teachers. 

Cuusiders the backward condition of the schooLi and tho causes 
of it — lack of funds, lack of attention; better training for teachers; 
the need for bettor secondary schools is great; when obtained, they 
could suj'iply students for the municipal schools of 4^t; for tho school 
of commerce; for the training school of cookery, e^; for tho evening 
school, continuation classes, etc.; imjirovement m secondary edu- 
cation could be liroiight about by (a) better corps of teachers, (b) 
better courses, and (c) better supervision. 

In this survey, Dr. Sadler states what tho present educational condi- 
tion is, what its defects arc, and where and how improvement may be 
brougiit about, with an eye to tho city^s needs. These needs are 
extraordinary, and tho defects in education arc so great that vigorous 
offtirt must bo made to provide proper training for the youth who 
must carry on tho business of one of tho great commercial cities of 
the world. Especial attent ion is given to the Municipal School of Art ; 
tho school of commiTce; the schools of domestic science; tho central 
technical school, and tho evening continuation schools and technical 
classes; but ho insists that. the business future of tho city depends 
on raismg tho intellectual standard of the secondary schools. “ 

Tho course of study in the secondary schools should be carefully 
adapted to tho special needs of Liverpool. The ^humanitioa should 
bo given an important place; but English should beifficicntly taught; 
mathematics, general science, gcogiaphy, history, French, Latin, 
manual instruction, and drawing should receive very careful atten- 
tion; and every boy should go through a carefully graded courae of 
physical exercise. 

Survey of County Bo^ugh of Huddersfield, by Michael E.^ Sadler. 
Published, London, 1904 (127 pages).. 

' Secondary and technical education are the general topics. “Pru- 
‘xient liberality'^ is needed, as well as “practical ’iVisdom.” A first- 
1173®-16 3 ‘ . 
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rate public j^h school for girls should bo provided. The technical 
college ought to do two things (a) further staple trade of the town, 
(b) train teachers. A «^ystem of scholarships should be established. 
Teachers should bo given a chance for higher-culture. It is necessary' 
to reorganize the evening continuation schools and bring them into 
closer connection with the local industries; to establish an evening 
school of domestic science; to establish an evening school of com- 
merce; to reduce size of the classes; (o issue a “Directory,” i. c., a 
yearly report, to keep tlie public informed. 

Survey by Michael E, Sadler, County Borough of Birkenhead, Pub- 
lished, London, 1904 (131 pages). 

This survey treats chiefly of secondary education. It points out 
that the deficiencies of the secondary schools are duo to lack of funds. 
The way to improve the qualify is to break down the barrier between 
elementary and secondary education by raising secondary schools to 
higher plane of intellectual ofliciency”; for thi^, there is need x)f 
compeUrti teachers. Besides, provision is needed for courses of con- 
nected subjects for evening continuation classes in (a) liberal (nluca- 
tion, (&) manual training, (c) home occupations, {d) commercial 
instruction, (e) technical and industrial classes. 

Survey of City and County of Jfewcastle-upon-Tyne, by Michael E, 
Sadler. Published at Nemastle-upon-Tyne, 1905 (89 pages), ^ 
Secondary and Higher Education. 

Yetis there not a danger lest, an luw happened more Uian oned before in our educa- 
tional history, we should attach too little importance to die liuraanitios in odm*ation 
and too much importance to wliatvis material a^id apparently capable of yielding 
direct profit? 

I. Sadlor finds that the»*o are oiglit systems of secondary schools 
and that tjioy are making some progrcvis. 

II. That there are in Newcastle throe typas of secondary schools, 
namely, for those — 

(a) leaving school when 18 or 19 years old; ^ 

(5) leaving school when 16 or 17 years old; 

(c) leaving school when 15 years old. 

III. Too little attention has been paid in England to pupils of the 

third class (c). (1) Two schools for such ought to'bo established in 

Newcastle. (2) The course of study for such ^should be general for 
two years (12-14), but vocational during last year of attendance, 
(3) The classes should not contain more than 30 pupils each, (4) 
More funds ought to be provided, (5) More pupil-teacher centers 
should be established, (6) Hvening classes should be 'graded. (7) 
An induetrial museum should be established. (8) A teachers’ 
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council should be formed to help correlate elementary and secondary 
schools. (9) Annual reports should be published. 

Survey of Administrative County of Essex, by Michael E. Sadler. 

Published at Chelmsford, 1906, IJV + 418 pages. 

Secondary and higher education are the subjects of the inVostiff^. 
tion. 

I. Fine work is being done by the education committee of the 
county council: (a) Establisliing vigorous schools; (b) valuable ex- 
periments in coeducation; (c) scientific study of agriculture, (1) 
study .of nature in elementary schools* (2) and in rural schools, (3). 
horticultural courses for teachers at the county garden; *(d) county 
scholarship system, on the whole, good, 

II. As for nual schools, (1) coi^cntration in centers should be 
^sought rather than the building of new schools; (2) moans for tran^ 

portation of pupils for daily attendance suggested, but (3) hotter 
b'achors are needed; and (4) firruiU classes. 

Collectivism rather than extreme individualism is needed, if 
England is to maintain her national importance; both individual 
and public uoinls may be furthered by county organizations. 

Hitherto English secondary schools have been isolated in our 
education. This musf no longer be so. “Trained thinking power is 
needed tjirougliout the. community.'’ The grammar schools, liithorto 
standing alone, must form part of the secondary school system, and 
help our youth adapt thomselves to our now iud us trial, commercial, 
ddniiuistrativo needs, 

BELGIAN SURVEYS. 

£tat de rinstniction moyenne en Belgique, 1842-1848. 

Rapport pr6sent6 aux Chambres legislatives, le 20 juin 1849, par 
M. le Ministre de ITnterieur, Bruxelles, 1849, E. M. Devroye 
et Comp% pp. XLIII + 591. 

Part I. Legislation and organization: Secondary education in 
Belgium was founded and supported ]>y the communes and the 
province, and has, accordingly, been administered by the com- 
munes and the provinces, tlio Central Government having only the 
right of 8ui)orvision, th<mgh iir tKp case of some schools to which the 
General Government li%} granted subsidies the State exorcises a 
certain amount of control. 

Part II gives the cost of instruction in the various secondary 
schools, including industrial schools, but Hot for trade schools and 
schools for apprentices; the pensions for retired instructors are in- 
cluded also. 
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In tile recHpitulation it is explauied that progress began witli the 
decentrafeation of school control at the fall of the old governiueiit in 
1830. Emulation has iiicreiised; supervision has become of more 
importance; and agricultural schools have been established. A list 
of 14 agricultural schooLs is a|>ponded. 

Regarding vocational training the fallowing statement by Mr. 
Trasenster, inspector of studies at the School of Manufactures, 
and Mines, at Liege, is presented: . 

What is the aim of iontrurtion? Evidently the aim of in^tnn licm, ami (d 
tion, is to prepare the child and the young man for tho dutiea and exigcncicH of the 
poeitiou which ho m to (Hvupy in tlio world. Tho et'hwl Khould ho th(‘ approntiro- 
ship for practical life. Tho pujul, on leaving m hiK)!, ehould take Iuh plm o in iho 
sot'ial eculo with tho idoiw and Honliiueiit^< which are pru|HT for tho pUu o whit h ho in 
coIUhI toocoupy. Such, it«t»omHtomo, in tho inont general idoaof Ihoainuif iii^-tmclinn. 

With regard to olemontary intttni(Mi\»n there w no difToroiirc td upinion, it should 
give the tirHt notionn whii h an? OHHoiitial htr tho Kimple rohitiuliH td ntn iid life. 

Hut as soon ns wo take up the suhjcM’t of oeeoiulary education a groat divt*rgi‘nco in 
opinion at once arises. Accor\hng t^many niinds mvondary otlm'aUtm is luoroly i\ 
pre))arution fur univorsity inetructit)n. Its only caro Hhonid bo to make lawyoiv, 
scholars, physit ians; and Hothestmly (d anLl(|nily in, above all, i:n])t)riatn ; it i.Malim»r<t 
the ddy stmlv^whit h is (he wjurce tdanxit‘(y; it (umidu's the tudy moaii.*^ td making 
one’s “huinanitiee*’ exactly :is in tht‘ time when Latin \vi\s tho s*iU* lunguagi* td 
B(‘ience, when tho mtslorn Itmgties wt?re still in tht*ir infancy; ami. fmally. when 
instruction had and couKl havo m) aim save tliat of ft)rmiijg tlKMh»gians, law yers, ami 
physicians. 

Hut this oi^ni/ation, maintaim tl it) tho.oxcluait)n t>f every other, in oiir age w tmltl 
constitiito fur threo-fourths t)f tuir vtH‘ution.s a dt‘i)h»ra!do ana< hnnusin. Imletal, 
experience proves that tho nmnljtT td ytanig pt'oplo wlu) enter tho univorsjlios on 
leaving the high w'htnds is a very Himill iuim)rity. Thus tho average of the mjml>or 
of university graduates, who lKdt)ro 1H:15 numlmretl 170, Ims been roducetl in our thiy 
to 85. As there are nearly 70 high schools which give training in the ancient lan- 
guages, there are loss than two pupils per high Hchittd.who gra<lua(o fnuii the univer- 
sities. Hut more than tha*, the majority of puj)ils givo up their studies after three 
years of higli schotd. 

» # ♦ * # 1 « « 

A similar state of afTairs exists in other roiintrieH, and notably in France. This is a 
very notireablo fiwt in Helgiiim and has causiKi st'ven? (xiticism t>f the org;mi/.a(ion 
of the high s(?hools, and justly si); nevorlheless, I believo that *it show's a sexual need of 
which wo have hitherto taken hx) little acemmt. l^or many of tho children of tho' 
lower middle class, that class so numerous in our country and of such remark able 
energfy, artisans, little-shop keej>e^ and the like, primary inslruetion is in^uflicient, 
clni«ical instruction is hx) extended, hx) burdensome, too dangerous even. Heeides, 
these children must l)ogin an aj)prenticcship toward the ago of 14 or 15 years,jind for 
from opposing the opinion of parents in this matter, one should encourage it as praise- 
worthy and respectable. " . " 

iat happens ii the father, deceived^ by the official favor by which the classic 


ru exclusively surroundedv sends his son to high ^hool? After throo years 


robably withdraw him and havo him apply himself to a vocation; and all tho 
young man has learned is a little French, tho Latin and Greek dtvlcnsions, a littlo 
geography and ancient history, some purely theoretical arithmetic, incapable with 
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all th iff oMwinj? of any u(*c in an offiro. inoapablo of tirawir^aline in gt*omotry, 

and knowinj^ no (onRiie which would ]>erinit him U> crom the l>oundarie« of hi« own 
country. 


Kvcryoiio rcali?.t‘« that thc«* nliorlt (tmin^ in our c<Iucalion cxii*t; ovcrywhem 
('fT..r(«.ar.'imi<Ii>l.)..v.T< <.ni(Mli.'iM, furoxiuiijilo, l>y m-atintriii.liiMrial aii.l l oniinerx-ial 
«•< nml aUi, in j.arl, liyli4;horc.U m,.ni.iryM, Ikh.U u'rcv.a atioDal). 

Hut lux aiiw' Ilf tlio failure In liave a rloar i iinm iiuiKiieau of tlxi oml (o lie atljuiioil, no 
HynUuualii’ ratinn.iil jilan haw Ih-iui fnlloweil in wnrkiuB i«‘t tlio ilelails nf m hool orpuai- 

And fin«tof all. in view of iJio factn (*yj>l aim'd above. wem*<' the mM-ewHity of dividing 
He.'nmlary education into two well-marked diviaioiiH, the lowiu- of vvhich* would meet 
the lUMMl^f the more nmnertuiH jmrt of mir inid.ile clans, luul at the saino Ume it 
would H('r^> the chil.lrr'u of thoee hette^ off with a pr<'j>arati(.n for the higluv divimon. 
lu my tlnuti^ht, tlio lower diviai(m would have in view, the Kuno object an tlm highej 
elciueiilary a.h(H»lH; but it would differ in that the iirntruction would bo mure oom- 
jth lo than that of the actual hi;:her elementary Nc htndH which do m»t h»ad to any 
instiMK liun of a- Inijhcr aort. On Uie contrar)-, pupiln who bocmiwi uf their talent or 
Uicir ineiuirt aliould be permitUHl (o coniimio tJieir atudu^ would Itiid continuity 
of iustruction in the higher diviaion of Uie w'coudary Bchools. For tliin jmrpoHe it 
would be mM'ertrtury to im orjjomte the higher olcmenUir>^ HchoI)la into Uie HtH ond.iry, 
vocational l^wd Kynteih i)f whi. li it wttuhl ft)rm Uio firnt diviaiun. 

* ♦ * * # * • % 

Tlic higher divisiou of rt'condury t^ luMds would be intended for iho comj)h*lioii of 
the grueral ami v.Maiiunal training of young jH*oj)Ie wln^ are to enler (oniniew 
imlusirvi, etc. ' 

1*he iiiHtniction in thia divinion would have aa iU aim not simjily to give Uio 
technical iiiHtrm fion neccHnary for ( crUiin callingH, but alao the genend knowledge 
which every nuui ^luuild jKifwoHH who m calloti to hold an Jionoruble ]H>Riti*m in prx iety 
and in the ele< live (OumilHof the country. Here is a quest ion of Uie tir«timj>ortancc: 
Whai is the in.strnclioii which in mevot Huiuvldo to lead to thin double end of endowing 
the country with men skilled in coinmerce. induntry, farming. <ic., mul at Uio aamo 
time make sure Umt iJiey are honomblo men and go<Ml citi/enn? 


Mi 


rni^;entt*r ofTers the followiti^ tus a cmTiculuin: 


/ymgme/c.^-Tho study of langiiageHis of lirst imjM.rtmico, not in Uio way of wienco, 
but :iH an art. One h skill in language denotoH unea jtsycliologic development. 
IlesideH, other lauguagen an* m'ccjwtiry in gaining n fair masirry ouch mother 
tongue. Hut' what hiiiguages shruild I o chost'ii? If a Rtud<*nt i« to go mi to Uio 
university in order to i)iv]»are hiniHi'lf f.ir law or nKsIicine, Uie clansic langi/^es aro 
b('Kt. Hut if one ifl to enter binuneoft or industry, two rnrnlem hingiiag(*« should bo 
choH(*n, Knglish and German, Uiougli not to bo commem-cd together; German, for 
vuriouH re:iMons, should bo begun in the lower division of the secondary Bchmd.'and 
Engli.'Hi in the Irig/U'r divisiun. 

y|rt.s'. --’(’ertain arts are also iiidisponHuldo. mid os])(*ci:dly Uie art of W'ritiiig h'gihly, 
dmwing, singing, at least in chorus, and gymnaslif h. 

Heligious instruction is net'ded, but it should be taught l.etter than it ia 

at present. 

Geography and history are also neoBssary, hut they should ho gnwied properly lie- 
tween tho lower and higher division of the sdtimdary schfMiI systera. History is 
osj^ially inoportant, and e.sj>ecially the history of Belgium with its relation to gon- 
erail history is not to be overlooked. * • - 
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i/a/Vi7w/ir#.v-There U no need of pro\ing tJie neocwsity of studjdnfl: mathomatice, 
neceflaary ae it in in lopo oa well aa in all the prat'liral affaire of life. However, the 
present method of temhin^r it tiitMlti ho radically <'hon^l. The drill in ila pructiral 
applicadona nhould ho very thorough in the lower dix'iKion of the (*e<\)niiary wdiiK)!, 
and ita more difficult theoretical purta for iho liigher division. 

Booktfrpiug ahould 1 >g thoronphiy tauKht in the lower division of iho HtHMmdiiry 
Bchool, for, no matter what one’s mihwHiuent canv^r. hookk^vpih^r iH 
Cofnwm^/ ^rrtfon.— The commendal S(H'tion of the hij^’h mh(K>l w..uld in. lmie in 
^)ecial coureea the union of tJte varioUH kimlH of si)e<‘ial kiiowKnip' whii h an‘ of 
greateet practical value, such as the various t'<uiinuTrial ojH^nitions, th<‘ oionirnis 
of commert'ial h'jrwlatinn, the Htatislics of the omniry. j>oliliud iMOiiomy. and the 
elements of technoli>g>' appropriate to the hx-olity. Thin would usofully’l.ike the 
place of the insUtution whirh they wishwi to create at Antwerp under the name of a 
univereity of conunerre. 

Indu^truil sretum. In the indtiHtriiil section it in imp<>i«d])Ie to sp<M’iaIi 7 e in (ho 
rtudiee in surh a way as to tniin expert nuH-hmiicH. That is the aim id the sjmh iai 
industrial srhoidA lUit it will he of grea itnjHUiance to thi» iiidustrii^ to give iho 
young people the ne(^(wa^y pndiniintuy km^whslgo. eo that they will understand ilie 
work when they cuter it. 

Now nil the industries employ, simtiltaueonHly or si'pamtely, niwhanicul agents and 
chemical agent^^d products of the soil us raw materials. It'in thus n*vt»ss;»ry to 
give Rome elementary knowieilgi* of the dynainie sciences, uiul that. supposi‘s an 
underetuiuling of elementary mathematirs and some knowli*<|gc nf ph . and rlu-m- 
iatry us well, die use of ihemieal instruments and the apjdirali.m of this sricm-c to 
local induatri(»s. Thcsi* courstvr would he folIowiNl for the other two wMtloiH. hut 
the pupils of tJie iiuluetri;;. sd tiou would he ir.iimv<l to make mon» Humerous aj>pli- 
cstien... 

Doflt'riptive gi*ometry and design slum Id form a part of the instruction of this sih- 
tion. I add political economy and the dements ofliv hnologj*. as Utr the jujpils 
of the commercial section. “Such ia the plan for vocational tnlucalion such ;us I ivin- 
ceivo to be useful, and at the same tinio possible, in llelgimn.” It would iiu'lude 
four distinct gnulos of instruction: (1) KlemeiiUu-y st hools (in all i i nimunes); 
(2) lower secondoi^ schools (in all important centers); i;t) the higher secondary 
st'hools (one or two, at Uio most, in a province); (•() spe<'ial schools ^military, miiuw, 
bridges, roails, etc.). 

An examination should ho held for ea/ h of the three higher gnules and a certiricafo 
given, which, in each case, would admit lo the next higher gnwle. or a diploma which 
might admit to a position in the poet office, or ttm railroad, fur exan^ple. But hero 
comes a question which has been much disi-utwtHi, and which, in Belgium, has 
received various anawo’^: Ought the soc'ondary schools (i. «.. the vis'ational) to bo 
completely separated from the cultural high schools? 

What haa been said in regard to purposas and studies proves that the two kind's 
of schools ehould be kept quite apart. This is done elsewhere, notably in Prussia, 
whore the Gymnasia and the higher Bilrgerschule are kept quiui distinct. 

On the basis of this course, the report gives a seviTely critical 
examination of the schools of (1) Antwerp, (2) Bruges, (3) Brussels, 
(4) Gand, (5) Liege, (6) Mona, (7) Toumai, (8) Verviers. 

It should bo noted in this connection that in March, 1849, there 
was established at Tirlemont, by royal authority, an agricultural 
Bchool annexed to the high school, hut with its administration 
entirely separate. Its cojirse of study included French and Flemish 
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laiiguogas, elementary maliieinalirs and geography, geometry, 
surveying, levolbig, stereometry, linear design, mechanics, phj^ics, 
meteorology, niinenilogy, gO()logy, botany, general ohemLstry, organic 
elieiuistrv, agrieultural technology, liortieulture, agrieulturai zoology, 
el(*m<Mits of the veterinary art and hygiene, rural architecture, rural 
economy, »igrieulture, 

A very ela1)orate course was prescriluvl for the sc1hk)1 of horti- 
culture. 

Agricultural seliools wen* also (*sta1tlished at Ouden1>ourg, Chimay, 
riiourout, etc., with very thorough courses of study. 

It. is worthy of coiuincnt that the nhove progressive pUn of instruc- 
tion. witli its el(*ar-<'iit conceptions, was pn'sented in Belgium in 1848. 

ficoles d'Agriculture, Rapport i M. !e Ministre dc L*Int4rieur sur 
la Situation dc ces ficoles pendant l*ann4e scolairc 1850-1851, 
Bruxelles, 1851 (135 pages). 

The results of jiainstuking jiersonal exaiuinatiou of tlie agricul- 
t ural schools at \ il vorde, 1 irleiuont , (Tiiinav, l»u/.e, Verviers 
nOstin, Lii Frapperie. Uolle, Herg-op-Zoom, (icnd1)U(‘gge, and 
d’Ostaeker are given; the courses of study, tho methods of inslnic- 
ti(m, the attnimnents of the stiuKuits, the*r diseipliiu* and physieij 
welfaii’ art* stateil and suggestions for iin])i*ovt*nient are made. In 
genehik the eoui'ses eon tain theoretical a.s well as practical stud.iiv?, 
and nmeh work in the gardens and on the farms is required. Tho 
studies and jiractieal work last, as a nilo, from 8 a. in. to 5 p. m. 

Tin* siilijeets of general insini(*tion are: Penmanship, French 
(somcliiues Flemish also), aritliiuetic, accounting, drawing; the 
school at Tirlcmont adds courses in jdiysics, chemistry, anatomy, 
pliysiology, mineralogy, gt*ology, geometry, with special regard to 
their application; the surveyor adds that the history^ of Belgium 
should also he given. He ])raises the work in horticulture and 
gardening, notes with satisfaction the attention given to fmits and 
vegetables, and remarks that the instruction at Vilvordo has con- 
sist(*d too exclusively of iuomory training. Tho school for the manu- 
facture of agrieultural tools meets with his approval; ho praises tho 
conduct of the students, Tho poor preparation of some students 
makes it iinpossililc for some of the jiupils to progress satisfactorily 
in the work of tlie schools. He mentions the fact that at Leuzo 
there are some young men who work during tho summer on their 
parents' farms, and attend tho school only during the winter months. 
In that school the pupils are divided into two classes, tho first taking 
theoretical work as well os practical; the second, practical work 
only. This ho finds to be a good arrangement. 
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Rapport sur rEnseignement Agricole pr4sent^ aux Chambres L4gis- 
Urtiyes, 1860, Bruxelles, 1863 (112 pages). 

A work similar to the procodiug, bnt Iniving Iohm dctnil. 

Rapport sur la Situatioa de I’Enseignement Iiidustriel et Profes- 
slonel en Belgique, Pr6sent6#aux Chambres Legislatives, le 7 
Mai, 1886, par le Ministre de TAgricuiture, de Tlndustne et 
des Travaux Publics, Brtkelles, 1886 (212 pages). 

At thfltdflto Bolgiuin liad (n) 35 induslrial aiul trmlo scliools, (h) 
appron(ic<\slnp' schools, (r) one school of (nt Moms'!, ((/) one 

highoF uiatitute of coinincrco at Antwerp, n^l also certain pulilio 
coursoe. 

(o) The industrial sohools arc much aj>prcciat cd hv the working 
daoftOH, as is shown hy their rapid growth since 1S7‘); there is donht 
ill regard to the trade sehools; it costs a great <leal to e(|niji (hem. 
Kxperieuee ah. no ean show llu'ir \ ahie. 

(6) Tho appreul.ieeshi]> s<*hools owe their origin to the faet that 
machines at th*^ end of the eighteenth eoutury llirew manv people 
out of work. In 1SJ7. at Gaud, they were first <*stahlislu*d. Th(*y 
have produe(><l skilled workmen, raised wages, and tn'onght in new 
industries. 

(r) Tho school of mines at Mons dates from ls37. It has l>een 
a great success: its graduates arc cmjdoyed not aione, in the indns- 
tries of Belgium, hut al)roiui as well. 

(f/) Tho Ifigher Institute of Commeree at- Antwerj> was founded 
in 1852. A Vrude range of theoretical instnietitm i> given, and its 
commercial bureau gives j>ractical iustruetiou in many brain lies of 
commerce. 

(e) Cours(vi in photography, at Bni.ssels, were org^nn/t'd in 1S70. 
Tlioir obje<;rt waa to tCaeh tho ef'nnnon apjdieations of jihotography 
to industry, Bcience, uinl art. IVaetieal as well ns flieoretien] lesson’s 
are given. 

if) In addition, public courses (since 1S2G) at Brussels have been 
given; o.g., in (1) history of Belgium, (2) literature, (3) p]iysirs/(l) 
chemistry, (^) nt^ministration, (6) liygicme, (7) astronomy, (S) polifieaJ 
economy, (9) botany, 

A supplement gives further detailed information osjiecially in regard 
to industrial schools. 


Rapport sur la Situation de PEnseignement Technique en Belgique 
par M. le Ministre de I’Industrie et du Travail, 1897—1901, 2 
. voU: VoL I— 818 pages; Vol. II— 469 pages. 


This is a very elaborate report giving statistics and practical details 
in regard to the various t>»chnical schools of Belgium; stating the 
courses for girls as well as for hoys, and containing practical sugges- 


SCOTCH and IRISH RTTRV^RVR, 


tion« fnr improvoinrnl. In lliis we soo !h,> fruit of iho offorts of tho 
Piirlicr .nrvm'nios of (orhnicU Irnininp;. Tlio nun.bor of . lorlminU 
fichools suhsuiizod l.y tho Oovorninont was 57!> ijt 1001 ; of tlioso .‘{-IS 
woro vocational, lu)us(>koo|)iiif;, schools for grills, ami j:il wort' voca- 
tional. industrial, and apprenticeship scliools for hoys. It is iinpos- 
sihle in a brief notice to do much more than refer to the work itsedf, 
a stordiouse of information ou a modern system of industrial cduca- 
(ion. * 

■ SCOTCH SURVEYS. 

Sfecond Report of Her Majesty’s Commissioners, Appointed to Inquire 
. into Schools in Scotland, Presented to Both Houses of Parlia- 
ment by Command of Her l^Jesty, Edinburgh, 1867, circa 
1,000 pages. 

This commission was presided over hy the Duke of Ar^y,de. 

It descnh,>s the condition of education m the lowland parishes, in 
the towns, m the llehrides and wesi<Tii hifrhlands; it gives inforiiia- 
lion III regard to the privy council system and therevised code, attend- 
ance at school, school building, teaching and teachers, and the cost of 
odiK’at ion. 

1 he condition of edneation is found t.> he very poor; a more efricient 
sysleni .,f mspeetioii is recoininende.l, aiVl grants are proposal- and 

‘ Bii cNtensioii of the Fm-tory Acts is urged. . 

Third Report of Htr Majesty’s Commissioners Appointed to Inquire 
mto the Schools in ScoUrfnd, Edinburgh, 1868, 2 parts: Part 1 — 
•271 pages; part 2 — 366 pages: 

This survey appears to he a continuation of the report of 1Sfi7 and 
supplies information in regard to burgh and niid.ile-.-lass sehools; but 
this part contains a discussion of imlnstrinl (i. e., ragged! schools in 
viii.dl the testimony indicates Mint these schools are accomplishing 
mncli for the hoys, so that ‘ honest em)>loyment could he obtained for 
foul (lines us niaiiy hoys as <M)uld l)o funiislKMl."* • / 

V 

IRISH SURVEYS. 

Roy^ Commission of. Inquiry into Primary Education Hreland), 
Report of Commissioners, Dublin, 1870, 8 vols.: Vol. 1 972 

pages; vol. 2 hlO pages; vol. 3 776 pages; vols. 4 and 5 825 
pages; vol. 6-306 pages; vol. 7 -556 pages; vol. 8 -251 pages. 

Tho commission was pri'sided over by the Eiirl of Powis. This 
survey contains a historical sketch of national education; gives tho 
provwion.s f„r primary education, number of teachers, attendanco of 
children, proficiency of children, and account of school buildings. 

In regard to agricultural schools if says: 

‘ mem , which wo hope will bo < oniplot<xi in January- 

next, Bhall comuat of tv.o doi«irtraonh. -or.o for etomoiiUr)-, tho other for sciontiac 
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initruction; tlmt the latter shall teach in particular those hrancbes of science which 
luve a practical application to husbandry and handicraft. 

We also purpose having a school for indiistry in the immediate neighborhood of 
Dublin, with workrooms, and a farm of 40 to 60 acres annexed to it^ and that those 
who attend it shall be practiced at stated tunes in different descriptions of manual 
work and in the general business of agriculture. 

The report adds that in 1848 there was but one model farm, but 
in the following year they began to extend their agricultural system, 
three^iow farms being placed on their list during 1849* In 1866 there 
were 20 such farms. 

One need not be astonished at the remarkable success of Sir Horace 
• Plunkett in the twentieth century, when such a good start had been 
made toward the middle of the nineteenth century. 


Vice Regal Committee of Inquiry into Primary Education in Ireland 
London, 1914, Second Report (571 pages). 

Vice Regal Committee of Inquiry into Primary Education in Ireland, 
Final ]feeport presented to parliament, London, 1914 (52 pages)* 

Duties of inspectors, rating, promotion, and salaries of teachers are 
topics that receive special treatment; attention is also giveri to studies 
and cours^; and, under this heading, the fact appears that boys from 
the nationSI schools arc not well prepared for the courses of tho tech- 
nical institutes, of which there are a dozen or more in Ireland. 

Tho recommendations of the board of national education 
stated; these include a system of kindergarten schools, tho idea of 
which is essential for all grades and for all teachers; hand and eye 
training; woodwork, sloyd, drawing; elementary science, with both 
object lessons and experimental courses; agricultural education, 
which should not be bookish, but should be built up on experimental 
science, viz, physics, chemistry; and biology; cookery, laundry work, 
and domestic science; needlework; singing,. and physical training. 


GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN SURVEYS** 

Verbandlungen der Gymnaslal-Enqudte Commission, published by 
the Austrian Royal Miidster of Education in Vienna, 1871 
(344 pages)* 

Fifty of tho leading directors of gymnasiums, rural school inspec- 
tors, and professors of education representative of the various do- 
minions and nationalities of the Empire, wore summoned by^ the 
minister of education in tho autumn of 1870, and tho following 
problems were presented to them: 

' 1. HofW fair do the preparatory claeaea for the gymnasia meet the needs for which 

^ \ they were establii^ed?' 

> While edao^on of other nationa hare repeatadljr made reporti on German and Auatrlan achooti, 

. there are few reporta made by Germane on German aoheele that are of the same type ea the Investtici^ 

,tkm and rarreyi. recorded for other oounCries In Uita boUeiin. Simh reports as the MknriDS are, 
> h(iW#^imatethansfatfiw;theywec#0isf siiraf|i«,ahdpo«dblyof tbebesttype. 
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2. Under whnt condition* would the introduction of Ireehand dmwing into the 
cuiriculum of the Unterigynmnaium be dedrable? 

5. To what d^free should natural science be taught in the lower classes? 

4. In what way should general nature study made a part of the course for the 
upper classes, and how should it be regarded in the final examination? 

6. In what way can the modern languages form a part of the required course of study 

without overwork on the part of the pupils? 

6. What can be done to bring jeligious instruction in the upper claMes into haiw 

mony with the present laws in various provinces of the Empire? 

7. How may the final examination be made to correspond to its original purpose as 

a means of obtaining data for a formal certificate of the total cultural training 
of the graduate, without becoming a mere form, and how may the excessive 
duties of rural school inspectora be met? 

8. How i^y the relationship of the lower and upper classes, aftw the carrying out of 

the indicated reforms, be established and manifested? 


Defiiuto, practical problems of reform w© thus clearly stated to 
educational experts, and definite rational solutions are required, hav- 
ing in view, of course, school conditions as reported on the spot by 
the school, authorities present in person. 

It is worth our while to see how the commission handled these 
problems, for in them are involved the topics of modem reforms ia 
education, the brenkhig away from the classic bonds, and the intro- 
duction of science and modem languages. 

The commission was divided into throe sections— the first to deal 
with questions 1, 7, and 8; the second section to discuss and report on 
questions 2, 5, and 6; and the third section to treat similarly Questions 
3 and 4. ' ^ 

In its session on the 30th of September, 1870, a hot discussion of 
question No. 1, brought out the statement from a Galician repre- 
sentative that the VoGcsschvl^ should not be regarded as preparatory 
for the Gym/jmsiaj that these schools had their own aim, to train the 
children of the people for their life work, and they ought not be 
hanapored hy their connection with the classical schools (the gym- 
nasia). Ilis view was opposed, and yet a modification of it was 
adopted by the assembly, namely, that preparatory classes connected 
with the gymnasia should be established where need for them should 
appear. 

. Perfect freedom was granted all members to express their views. 
Full advantage was taken of this freedom in the debate' conceminjJ 
the introduction of the modem languages iuto the curriculum of the 
gymnasium — one of* the keenest, most spirited debates on record. 
The section committee admitted - the value of the modern languages, 
but urged that they should h©. dectwe for especially talented pupibi 
but not required of any. . - / 

The more radical members contended that, while the dassio train- 
ing was still valuable, modem developments in the means of oom- 
muni cation, etc*, had morde a knowledge of the modem 
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indisgenBable. This need not entail an overburdening of the students, 
they dedared, for the strain upon the students was caused by 4oo 
many subjects. They proposed more thorough training and few 
subjects. Group courses might bo introduced, they said. 

The assembly voted that the modern languages should be, in 
general, elective, though, in special cases, they might l)o required. 
So the thin edge of the modem program was forced into the old 
uniform required system. 

The question of the introduction oi[ drawing into the curriculum 
of the gymnasium was next taken up. After a lively discussion of 
the relative merits of freehand versus mechanical drawing, tlie 
meeting voted to introduce freehand drawing ns a required subject 
for a maximum of three or a minimum of |wo houi-s per week. 

The subject of religious instruction in the gymnasium was discussed 
with the greatest onmestne^. The topic was approached from 
various angles. Should religion be taught in the gymnasium at all? 
Would it not be bettor to confine it to the home? Since at 14, the 
youth, according to law, is entitled to choose for himself in religion, 
ought not instruction in that to be confined to the elassos in which the 
pupils are under 14 years of age? But in that case, will there not he 
a failure on the part of the school to do its duty in training in elmrac- 
ter which the vState requires of all schools? Oiiglit, then, tlie training 
in religion to be anything more than training in Christian morals? 
Ijx that case, is not one hour of instruction sufficient in the upper 
classes? But is not that equivalent to putting a slur upon religion, 
especially since the subject of religion is not noted in the final exami- 
nation? If religion is to be taught at all, is it not necessary to teach 
it, in every instance, in a sectarian way, i. o.. Catholics, Protestants, 
and Jews, each in their own way according to their own beliefs? 

The commission voted that religious instruction should bo given ni 
the upper, as well as in the lower classes, of the g 3 rmnoshiin; that in 
the upper classes one hour p(T week should bo given to such in- 
struction. 

The commission also voteckto extend the study of history up f outlie 
most recent events, and to extend considerably the scope of the 
geo^aphy instruction. 

Natural sciences afforded the sharpest discussion. There was a 
real tug of war between the strict classicists and the realists. Both 
groups agreed that the classic languages wore the basis of the gym- 
nasiui^, and that general culture (Algemeine liildung) was the aim 
toward which uH study should be directed.* The classicists admitted 
that natural science was in itself a most important subject, but they 
contended that the gymnasium was not just the place for it; that 
experience showed that students who had a thorough cl^ic training 
could; when later it became necessary, take up the sciences and their 
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applications with greater ease and ability than those students who 
prematurely undertook .master those topics. Their oppqnenfs 
pointed to the necessity lor an educated man to know the develop- 
ments in physical science, and to have some training in laboratoiy 
methods; thcy.pointed to the success with which science was being 
taught in foreign secondary schools, and that such study was the 
more necessary in Austria as .there were, relatively, so few industrial 
scliools where science would Naturally form part of the program. 

A Galician rural-school inspector (Air. Czerkawaki), who had evi- 
dently made a special study of pedagogy, quoted Ilerbart and Pesta- 
lozzi to prove that a topic should not bo introduced into the curri- 
culum merely because it was useful in itself; it must be, of greatest 
service in the attainment of the object for which the gymnasia were 
established. They niust bear in mind, he said, that there were three, 
not two, stages of growth and development to be provided for, namely, 
first, childhood; sctoiuI, period of puberty; and, third,* youth. Ho- 
frath Fickcr, director of the imperial bureau of statistics, declared 
that the organization o^the schools was not to be like a metal garb 
whicli should remain the same forever, hut it should form part of the 
life of the institution and grow and change with it. 

Another speaker declared that some time the impregnable classic 
strueturd of the gymnasium might tumble down; for ideas of what 
culture is, change from ago to age. 

In tlio end after the longest and hardest debate of all, the realists 
won and the commission voted to extend the time for scientific study ^ 
in all classes of the gymnasium. 

In this great struggle one reads between the linos that the con- 
servative force was that of the gymnasial faculties and that pro- 
gress was largely duo to governmental encouragement. 

A FRENCH SURVEY. ^ 

Enqu^te sur TEnseignement Secopdaire, Rapport G6n6ral (Cham- 
bres des D6put6s), Paris, 1899 (6 vols.). With a general 
introduction by M. Ribpt, chairman of the commission. 

The survey discusses the subjects of administration of secondaiy ^ 
schools Oycies and colleges), physical education, hygiene, training 
of teachers, courses of study, modern languages, drawing, final ex- 
aminations, supervision, national appropriations. 

“Less uniformity, loss bureaucracy, a little liberty," is the general j 
demand that is emphasized in this report, which is very critical of 
prevailing conditions. There is no life in the secondaiy schools 
because they lack real autonomy j the system suffers from over- 
centralized administration. The head mastere have responsibility, 
but no initiative; the junior masters (tutors r^p6titeurs) ore not 
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respected; Latin has received too much attention. France has no 
lack of learned men, but it does lack engineers and men of affairs. 

' It is outclassed by Germany in this respect; not that the cla^ucol 
coiuse should be suppressed, but it should not be the exclusive kind 
of education; it should not prevent young people who have talent 
for practical affairs from receiving suitable instruction. Attendance 
at the lyc6es and the collies does not increase. The increase in cost 
of attending them has had something to do with this. Religious 
causes have also been at work. The State should respect the right 
of the individual to choose the instruction that he wishes for his 
children, but it must use all legitimate means of influence to get such 
instruction to conform to certain standards. ' 

The course of study suffers from uniformity. The modem world 
has an entirely different social and economic basis from that of 
the ancient world, and yet the dead languages continue to h6 the 
substance of our education. In this there is injury as well as danger; 
individual and national. Science has become of vast importmce, 
and. liistory and modem languages demand a place. Of course, 
we can not dispense with Latin, for it is the mother of French; 
and Roman life lias contributed much to modem French life; and 
yet it is necessary to prepare for modem conditions. 

It is not necessary to overburden the pupils with too many new 
topics at the same time; a more rationtil method of teaching must 
be adopted; a better arrangement of subjects, according to the 
age and attainment of the pupils, and a proper utilization of their 
time. Besides, there are too many changes of teachers. The some 
teacher .continued two or throe years, with one sot of pupils, can 
accomplish much. more than is at present the case. 

Statistics prove that most of our graduates are headed for govern- 
mental positions. This is a grave danger. It is necessary to avoid 
it by preparing our, young people for the other necessary occupations. 


A SURVEY OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Commlsdon on Primary, Secondary, Tec^cal, and Other Branches 
of Education, Legislative Assembly, New South Wales, Sydney, 
1004 (378 pages). 

This survey treats mainly of secondary education. 

. I. Great public importance of secondary education; not ado- 
qm^tely reco^zed in New 3outh Wdes as it is, for example, in 
Europe and in America. 

II. It is necessary to consider first the relation of secondary 
education to the rest of the educational system, and especially to 
primary education; and in this regard we must remember that in 
New South Wales, as in England, there is no educational unity. 
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Primary education, very poor: (a) No kindergartens, (J) poor 
preparation of teachers, (c) unsatisfactory curriculum, (d) bad sys- 
tem of building schools, (e) poor hygienic arrangements. 

A good system of secondary education is needed to furnish (a) 
teachers for primary instruction and (b) leaders in the industrial 
and commercial progress of Now South Wales— i. e., iii competition 
especially with graduates of American *condary schools. (1) The 
first thmg needed is coordination with primary and with higher 
schools. (2) A guiding program is also requisite. (3) Trained 
teachers much needed, as weU as (4) scientific equipment. 

The surveyors conclude that, in general, the trend aWay . from 
the mere classical training and toward scientific education is a 
thing to bo encouraged, but first of all it is necessary to understand 
the defects of the Now South Wales system and then set up an 
ideal and try to follow it. * 

A SWEDISH SURVEY. 

Underd&nigt UtlAtande och Fdrslag till Den LSgre Tekniska Un- 
dervisningens Omande,4 Oktober, 1907, LKnstidningens Tryck- 
eri, Orebro. 3 vols; voL 1—447 pages; vol. 2—521 pages; 
vol. 3 — 424 pages. 

Report and Recommendations of the Committee Appointed by the 
King to Investigate the Status of Technical Instruction in 
Sweden. 

With the reforms of 1870, the lower technical instruction in Sweden 
received in the main its present form. Unlike Sweden, foreign 
countries have devoted much time and effort to the development of 
the lower technical instruction during the past few decades. The 
State, aid for lower technical instruction in Baden amounts to 385 
croMTis per 1,000 inhabitants, in Austria 283 crowns, in Prussia 
252 crowns, fn the Netherlands 206 crowns, in Denmark 200 crowns, 
in P inland 149 crowns, in Norway 143 croWns, and in Sweden only 
88 crowns per 1,000 inhabitants each year. Tlie vocational instruc- 
tion in the city of Munich, with a population of 560,000, costa each 
year about the same as the entire lower technical instruction in 
Sweden. . » • 

In formulating the plan for the necessary changes and rearrange- 
ment of the lower tochmcol instruction, the committee considered 
it important that the instruction should be arranged in such a way 
that there would be possibilities of development, and that the ma- 
jority of those who ore engaged in the trades would bo given an op- 
portunity to receive a technical education. / 

According to the recommendations of the -committee, the lower 
technical instruction in Sweden should comprise the following: 
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^ Apprentice schools; trade schools; technical vocational schools; the 
Technical School in Stockholm (an institution giving instruction in 
handwork); the State Noraal School for Vocational Instruction; 
the education board for the technical schools in the Kingdom. 

In order that the representatives of the trAdes'and the industries 
might exert a greater i^uonce on the development of the lower tech- 
nical, schools, and therewith on the entire t^hnical instruction, the 
committee urged that t'lo lower technical institutions should con- 
tinue to be under the management aiid care of local boards. The 
committee also rccoiuinendcd that the industries should have a 
stronger representation in these lOcal boards than they have had 
hitherto. 

A NEW ZEALAND SURVEY. 



Report of the Commission on Education in New 'Zealand, to the 
Governor of New Zealand, Wellington, 1912 (744 pages). 

This is an inquiry into tho following topics: Cost of State educa- 
tion in primary, manual, technical, and secondary schools in" its 
relation to efficiency; administration of central. doportnicnt, 'powers 
and rights of education boards, etc.; cost of manual and technical 
instruetlon; local responsibility to provide'a part of it; coi>solidation 
of local governing bomls; overlapping and (hipheafioo;' finance of 
education boards; agriculturtil instruction and rural coumc's; vo- 
cational education; scholarships; general needs for progress, e. g., 
in administration, and coordination. 

The commission recommends a revision of tho entire school sysr ■ 
tern, primary, secondary, and tocluucid, wiiich should insure a maxi- 
mmn of local interest and, at the some time, continuity of general 
admiiristration. 

Among tho weaknesses of tho school .system wliich should bo over- 
come are: Lock of satisfactory adininistratioii and of proper aims and 
methods; lack of fairness in promotion of'teaclici-s; lack of suitable 
courses of study, of playgrounds, of rural training, and of proper 
coordination between imary, secondary, and higher education. 

The commission advises tho appointment of a council to bo com- 
posed of the minister of education, the director of education, the 
supervisor of technical education, two representatives of the pro- 
ducing indq|trics of tho Dominion, and 10 others, one of whom 
should be chosen by the staff of inspectors, one by each of the ijve 
education boards, two by tho certificated teachers of primary schools, 
one by the certificated teachers of secondary schools, and one i>y 
the senate of the University of New Zealand. 

The commission further says ^hat the number of teachers should 
be increased; better salaries offered to secure such increase; the ' 
consequent lowering of number of pupils per teacher; efficient 
'teachers insured fairer opportunities of promotion; compulsory con- 
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tin^tion classes in technical schools; overlapping should be entirely 
avoided; agricultural education aholild be greatly strengthened; con-' 
tinuation classes in agriculture and dairy work in connection with 
district high schools should be encouraged; . -id the prospect of 
establishing an agricultural high school should U considered, and 
two agriculutral colleges ought to be established, the course of 
study should be enriched and the importance of oj 1 and mental 
work emphasized ; history, hitherto neglected, should receive proper 
attention, drawing should be simplified ; the quality of supervising 
improyed; physical instruction should have special attention; moral 
instruction should be given; nature study should be fostered; and 
boards of education should, insist on medical and dental attention 
where needed. 

An opportunity should be given teachers to become origuial mem- 
bers of the superannuation fund. Parents who fail to send children 
to S(hool should be hable to a fine; children should bo kept from 
street trades, which interfere with their education and endanger 
their morals; and children should be prevented from loitering about 
the streets at night, and especially in the neigliborhood of the theaters, 
picture shows, etc., when they should be at home and in bod. 
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A CANADIAN SURVEY. 


Royal Commission (of Canada) on Industrial Training and Tech- 
nical Education, Publi^ed, Ottawa, 1013, 4 vols.; Vol. I 437 ► 

pages; VoL n, to page 1011; VoL m, to page 1633 ; Vol. F/, to 
page 2354. 

It treats of industrial training and technical education in rela- 
tion to — 

I. Elementary education, 

II. Secondary and higher education. ' 

III. Manual training, household science, etc, 

IV. National problems. 

V. Needs, duties, and rights of individuals. * 

VI. Organization and administration, 

VII. Dominion development policy. 

VIII. Apprentices, foremen, and loaders. 

^ IX. Rural communities. 

X. Schools for housekeeping. 

XI. Industrial research. 

XII. Vocational guidance. 

XIII. Wider use of ^hool plant. 

XJTV. ContinuAtion masses. 

The commission also giv^ information on the same topics in 
regard to England, Scotland, Ireland, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Smtzerland, and the United States. 
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‘ Tliis is a very thorough and well-balanced survey of the topics of 
which it treats. It is of especial interest in the United States because 
of the fact that the relation of the Dominion Govemmenttin regard to 
education in the various Provinces is very like th^'t of our National 
Government in regard to education in the different States. The cor- 
dial good will with which all the Provinces indorsed this project of the 
Dominion reveals their judgment of the importance of industrial 
training to Canadian prosperity, as is indeed stated in a memorandum 
of the Dominion Minister of Labor: 
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Industrial efficioncy ia alMmportant to the devolopment of the Dominion, and to 
the promotion of the home and foreij^n trade of Canada in competition with other 
natioofl and can be beet promoted by the adoption in Canaila of the most advanced 
systemfl and methods of industrial training and toc'hnical oducatloa. 

The commissioners conceived it to bo their duty — 

I. To ascertain the present equipment and also the needs of indus- 
trial training and technical education in Canada, 
n. To study the systems and methods of instruction ui those topics 
in other countries. 

ni. To formulate, and express opinions in regard to the information 
thus acquired; and likewise to make definite recommendations 
to the Government. 

In the fulfillment of this duty they made, accordingly, a survey of 
Canadian industries anti an educational survey of the schools. 

^ With a view to. the former they made a su^ey of the needs of 
workers in — 

1. Manufacturing and other industries, e. g., of building construc- 
tion, boots and shoes, carriages and wagons, ehemicals, clothing, 
electrical plants, foodstuffs, furniture, leather and rubber, metals, 
rolling mills, foundries, macbmo shoj>s, printing and publishing, tex- 
tiles and clothing, wood and wooden wares, other industries and 
trades. 

2. Agriculture, live stock, dairying, fruit culture, fisheries, mining 
(including quarries), forestry. 

' 3. Commerce and transportation. 

4, Home-making and housbkeeping, including house sanitation, 
domestic servants, care of children. 

It is clear then that the survey is of broad scope and practical 
nature. And not only is the scope of the work broad, but the various 
business topics are developed with a practical grasp of business devel- 
opment and at the same time with a strong hold of educational prin- 
ciples. . ' 

Hence the commission oemsidered (a) the growth of the different 
kinds of business, (6) where raw materials are obtained, (c) where 
products hre marketed, (d) the supply of labor, skilled, unskilled, and 
apprentices, (e) child labor. 


a 
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Regard was given also to the hygienic conditions of the homes of 
workers, as well as factory conditions, for it is clear that those matters 
have a bearing on industrial ofTicioncy. 

The educational survey- considered industrial training and technical 
education in (1) universities' and colleges; (2) technical schools; 
(3) trade schools; (4) agricultural and extension work; (5) normal 
^ schools; (6) high- schools, academies, etc., (a) elementary science, (h) 
rural science, (c) manual training, (rf) domestic science; (7) elemen- 
tary schools, (a) manual training, (6) domestic science, (c) rural 
science, including school gardens and nature 'study; (8) evening 
schools, (a) elementary, (6) teclmical; (9). correspondence courses; 
(10) apprentice schools; (11) organized play and playground; (12) 
^|)hysical culture and drill. 

Researcii work, the need of it and provision for it, also received 
attention.^ ' 

The commissioners express their delight at -ho interest in education 
that they found everywhere; at the greatly increased expenditures 
that are made in behalf of education, and, particularly, at the effort 
focused on bo^^s and girls hetw’cpn the ages of 14 and 18; and they 
note with especial pltasure that a general feature of schot)l work in 
all progressive countries to-<lay is the provision for continuation 
classas, technical (‘lasses, and art (dtu^es Jor the pupils who leave the 
day schools at 14 years of age. The classes provided for this purpose 
in Germany and Switzerland they find especially worthy of praise; 
yet nowhere, least of all in the most advanced (Countries, is there any 
tendency to brag of what lias been acc-omplished, or a tendency to 
rest satisfied with progress already made. 

I. The surveyors noted the fact that school authorities in other 
coimtries were much more ap^ than was the case in Canada to show 
to the visitors first hf all the work of the elementary classes. This 
brought to attention the dof(>cts in <h5 (dement ary classes in Canada, 
and the following recommendations were made: 

, 1. All children up to the age of 14 should receive a good elementary education. 

2. The experiences of the school should tend more directly toward the inculcatiatn 
and conservation of a love of productive, constructive, and conserving labor. 

3. After 12 years of age, for the children whose parents expect them or desire th<)m 
to follow manual (x:cupations, the sch(K)l work sh(xild have a vocational bearing. 

4. From this prevocational work, the commission believes, there woyld result (a) 
an awakened interest in manual occupations, (&) the aptitudes of pupils would be 
discovered, (c) the pupils would thus be guidod into their life work. 

' 6. The (diildren would thus wish to keep in touch with the Bch(x>ls. 

6. And the commission is of the opinion that the time and attention devoted to pre- 
vocati<mal or trade-preparatory work in no W(vy detracts from or hinderA progieai in 
general education of a cultural sort;** They furtheir maintain that the health of pupils 
must be carefully looked out for; that the harmonious growth of idl their powers of 
body, mind, and spirit should be fostered; that they should learn to work as well as 
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play with enjoyment, intelligence, akill, and energy; that they should be trained 
to habits of obedience, courtosj^, and diUgence; and Uiat high ideals of conduct and 
character should be maintained. 

The belief La expressed that those new topics need not burden the 
time table, if studies are properly arranged and taught. 

The follovdng conclusions are drawn from the study of foreign 
schools : 

That manual training should have a rwognirod place in the conrae of study from 
the kindergarten until the eleven lli or twelfth year of ugi^ for ntltural or nelf- 
lealization purposes. In the later yearn this training is of s|XH*ial value in. discover- 
ing the pupils' aptitudes and in developing Hkill. 

The amount of time that aliould lx» devoted to this topic it is diflirult to estimaie, 
but in general one might say it ought to ho one-fourtJi of tho (M*h(X)l time from kinder- 
garten up to tho ago of 12. 

ManuiU training, as well as industrial training, is of value in that it tends to a fuller 
recognition of motive in w'hool work; and manual training, Ixodes, is valuable in 
training the faculties to moot the tilings and forces of the outer world. 

To meet the extra expense that would be innirrod by oonfomiing to those retxim 
mendations, the c-immiseion urged that a parliamentary grunt should protido the 
mm of $350,000 a year for 10 years, to be diHtrjbute<l among tho Frovint'os in propor- 
tion to the popiilatiou ui ea< li in aid of elementaiy* educ ation. 

II. Secondary srdiools in Canada have liocn ninrh criticized . It 
has been said that llicir training is of oidy for those who go to 
college; that they give their pupils a disinclination to nmnual.labo|j 
that they fail to inferi'st tho largo mindmr of stud(»n(H who liavo no 
taste for bookdparning, but have ability in suhj ocU tjiat call for 
observation and origimd constructive talc'iit, and that these pupils 
consequently leave school as soon as they can; tliat no provision is 
made for tliom in tlie way of part--tinio schooling or continuation 
classes, as is done elsewhere; and tlmt for those students who go 
from tho secondary sciiools to technic id (*oHegcs iu> adequate prepa- 
ration has been provided, sq that as a n*sult they lose much time, f 
although the laboratory method of teaciiing science that' is now being 
introduced into the high scdiools has lielped somewhat. 

The schools of applied science in Canadiv liave the reputation of 
teaching their topics thoroughly. 

The commission concludes (1 ) that secondary vocational education 
should be provided for pupils w’ho are to follow manual occupations, 

6-I agriculture, housekeeping, or business. (2) The opportunities 
given such pupils should bo as favorable as are furnished in the regular 
secondary schools fqr those who are to enter the learned professions. 

(3) Suitable part-time or continuation education should bo provided 
for those who have gone to work. (4) Technical education for the 
preparation of technical engineers and teachers and principals of 
technical schools should be given, and some financial support should 
be provided, so that the fees for such students may not be prohibitive. 
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III. Manual Training, Nature Study, School Gardening, Houaehold | 
Science, Vocational Education. 

The term ^'manual training” is general and includes auch termB 
as “^ucational handwork,” “confltructive work,” ‘4iand and eye 
training, manual arts,” and ^^sloyd. ' Its value lies in the fact 
Uiat it develops and coordinates all the powers through the accurate 
use of tools. Muscles, brain, and will grow strong together. 

Nature study, which is often taken to include scliool gardening, 
elementary agriculture, agricultural education, and rural education, 
aims rather to make the pupils acquainted with the phenomena of 
nature by observ-ation and re,^ning than to train them in productive 
management, and ])y its aid tliev may more easily pass to true agri- 
cultural vocational education. 

Household science covers the terms “domestic science,” ** domestic 
occupations, household arts, “housekeeping,** and “home eco- 
nomics. It is closely coiuuvtiHi with nature study and mapual 
training, and up to the eleventh year (ho term should moan practi* 
rally notliing else. A vocational motive may (hen appear, 

\ocatioiial education “indi(*ates the form of (*ducation whicli pro- 
vides definite (raining ajid definite knowledge exp^tod to he useful 
in enabling an iudividual to carry on his vocation in a way moat 
advan(ag».K)Us to the community and satisfactory to himself.” It 
includes six headings; (1) Pruf(v;.sionul, (2) industrial, (3) agricul- ‘ 
tural, (4) coininercial, (o) marine, (6) housekoofiing. Industrial 
training and technical education imdude all the six classes except a 
part of No. 1, namely, training for lawyom, doctoi-s, clergymen, etc. 

Some poreons would limit .the U>rms “industrial training and tech- * 
nical education” to such training iis looks espe<‘ially to knowledge of 
and control of fools, machines, etc.; hut irt all countries visited by 
the comrmssion a broader conception was in vogue. The towns vis- 
ited hy the commission included under the head of industrial educa- 
tion training in languages, arithmetic, scient^, history, literature, 
usually physical culture and civics, and often singing. 

The terms “technical education” and “industrial training” shade ^ 
into each other in meaning, but it may be said that when emphasis 
is laid on the handling of tools, materials, etc., the term to use is 
“industrial”; but when, on a knowledge of principles and their appli- 
cation, the word should “technical.” . 

In the development of these types of education, the Macdonald 
funds have been of great benefit. 

rV. National Problems. 

Canada, larger in area than all Europe, is great in natural resouioes 
of the farm, of the mine, of the sea; its possibililit's are vast. But 
Canadas inheritance of good govorqtnent and honorable life are 
more important than what nature has supplied. Education, then, is 

/ • ' 
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neoded to develop the rceourceB l>oth for t!io community and for the 
individual. Tlio education must bo practical, must develop a love 
for work and the habit of work; it must not overlook “culture/' but — 

culture u the iwiduum in el^arecler-^in IkkIv, in mind, and in spirit — after over/ 
completed cycle of an educational experionco. 

It m\i»i not be foTj^olten that inviporaliiig toil, invv^)ratin|j luxiily toil, U the only 
known mad to healUi, strength, and liappinow*, Agri-i'uUure, industrial culture, 
tochnical culture, liberal culttirc, liavo no origin in idleuoes, indolence, or sloth, 
which mako for the corrosion of all Uio vigors of Uio ph; deal, mental , and moral 
vature. 

The steps in an educational exporienco are: Observing, lofleoting on ivleas, planning 
toward expression, feeling and managing into some form of expression. 

The nation depends on the individual, and bis development can be 
secured by t proper Fiyslcm of tcclmical education aiid industrial 
training. 

V. The Needs, Duties, and Rights of Individuals. 

In the struggle of modem industry to produce goods cheaply in 
order to make profits, three elements are of importance — raw mate- 
rials, labor-saving machinery, an/t organization. So much attention 
has been given to (lurso that their ofToet on the individual worker is 
apt to be overlooked. But it is necessary to keep in mind the value 
of tlie iiuliviJual, for ho is the most important asset of the State, 
j The hope of civilization consists in (1) planning and working for 
the benefit and happim^ss of the home ami indivitlnal, (2) increasing 
wealth ami control of natural forces, (d) increasing friendship, (d) 
enlarging all the powers of individuals, (5) giving more opportunities 
; for right* living, (6) the forming of good habits and character, (7) the 
protection of children, (S) minimizing ignorance, disease, vice, etc. 
Modem industrial conditit>n*s have in many ways militated against all 
of those requiri'inents. Evei^ women and girls are absorbed in the 
factory system. More serv’iee from the school is needed to offset 
these tendencies. 

VI. Organization and Administration of Industrial Training and 
Technical Education. 

The commission rocommends that those subjects should (1) be 
put imder provincial control; (2) they should receive financial 
‘ support from individuals, local communities, the Provinces and from 
tho Domhxion; (3) individuals who represent local induatrios, etc., 
should participate in tlio management; (4) opportunity for such 
education for those who have gone to work should be given; (5) 
*equality in opportunity for all should bo maintained; (6) cordial 
cooperation with existing system-s of education must be kept up. 

The ainiH of technical education and industrial training are: 

1. The preservation of health and vigor. 

2. Formation of good habita. 

3. Hie development of the sense of responsibility and duty. 
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4. The prepATAtion of the body, mind, and e^irii for foUuwiog aome useful otru- 
pation. 

5. The culth-aiion of the mental powers, the acquipiiion of knowledge and the 
development of the w iwitific spirit, with direct reference u> *he occupation. 

6. Tbo promotion of good will and the desire and ability to cooperate with otben. 

7. Thu maintonauco of standards and ideals. 

8. Ah all-inrlusive and ultimate, the i>erfot'iing of the buaian spirit, the impro\*e- 
mont of the quality of life itjsolf, and tho hottemiont of tho conditions of lalw, loisurf , 
and li\'ing. 

The means by which those ends are to be obuined ore: 

1. Tho tlisciplino which comes from inul^ in work and from cooperation with 
others in educational olassos till at least 17 years of ago. 

2. Tho consen'alion of the love of work and the satisfaction of doing it woU. 

3. Tho acquisition of technical scientific knowledge. 

4 . The prttjenation and etrongthoning of a sjjlrit of wilUiignose to atvepl and fill 
ono*a" place In organized society which implies rolaUve positions and relative dey^reee 
of authority. 

But it must bo borne in mind that to bring these results about, the 
classes and courses must bo ma<lo attractive to young people, and 
# must bo related to the daily life and occupations of the pupils; and, 
furtbermore, they must meet individual, indostrial, and national 
need.s. 

\n[L A Dominion Devolopinont PoKcy. 

It will bi> neetlful to formulate ai d develop plans (a) for those who 
are to continue at- school in urban communities; for those who 
have gone to work in urban communities; and similar provisions for 
rural communities. 

tor those who are to continue at school iu urban communities, the 
commissioners recommeiukMl : 

*■ 1, TnturniOtliiUO induHtriu! Hoh(»!n. 

2. ("oordiimtud tot'hnical cluatHW, 

3. TochuicjU high sohoole, 

4. Appn.mti(‘0 tK-hoola. 

5. ludufttrial Olid tot’bnioa! iiiHliiutod. 

C, Technical Bchoolfl for homo oconomicH and collogo for fmo arte. 

Wliile for those who hiivo gone to work in urban comjuuui(ii«, tho 
following system is advi.sed: 

}. C-outuiuatiou claeeoe. 

2. Coerdinatyod technical tK-hools. 

3. Middle technical echoole, 

4. Apprentice claeeea in workfihope. 

5. Induetrial and technical iofiiltutes. 

6. Kzteneion lectuita and correspondence counsee. 

For rural districts thoso^schools are proposed: 

1. Intermediate rural schooU. *1 

2. Rural high schoohi. ^ 

8. ContiquaUoD agricultural claoBes. 
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4. Contiim^^don hotwAcettping cImms. 

5. CkKmty or district agricultural schoola. / 

' Ytrang people's social aarvice echoola. 

7. Si^oolsior agricultural apprentices. 

$. Colleges lot agricultural St^y and home economics. • 

9. Correspondence courses. 

1 * 

This plan should be worked out- and applied in such a way as to 
receive public confidence, public interest, and cooperation, and at the 
,8^e ^e provincial control, local initiative, and local responsibihty 
be maintamed and developed. And for these purposes the Canadian 
Parliament should make a grant of $3,000,000 each year for 10 years, 
and this fimd should he distributed equitably among the Provinces. 
VIII. Apprentices, Foremen, and Leaders. 

In OenMoy, France, England, Scotland, Ireland, and elsewhere the avowed aim 
vl taidustrial training and technical education 1* not only to increase the working or 
productive efficiency of the pupil, but to develop all his powers, to prepare him for 
mttaenship, to improve the industries, and to render the conditions of living more 
aatlsfiactory. The interests of the pupils, parents, omployere, the community, and 
** 1 ^ 1 **^ are all conaideired. Even when compulsory attendance at continuation 
a^oola is exacted, there is a definite purpose of using the schools as a means to raise 
the ^ole conUnunity to a higher level of intelligence, ability, and good will. 

llo tendency of. manufacturers is to call for the service of machine 
tenders instead of all-round mechanics; in other words, the tendency 
is to make workmen the adjuncts of machines. To offset this ten- 
dency, the school must supplement the work of the shop; in supplying 
the means of greater efficiency it should thereby increase -the pupil’s 
pride in his work, and s6 his pride in citizenship would be stimulated. 
Here lies the opportunity to make plain to him his relation to other 
workmen j and to the commimity and State as weD. ^or this work 
the teacher needs special preparation, for industrial training alone 
may merely promote the greedy side of man’s nature; and r efini ng 
influences and sympathies, such as may be stimulated by good litera- 
ture, for example, are needed, and a deep mastery of the principles of 
civics is essential. Such cooperation between the school and shop 
must. be established as will help to develop the leaders, foremen 
st^perintendahts, and the like. ’ 

IX. Education for Rural Commimitiee. 

This is essmtial, for (1) country hfe contributes to the virility of the' 
face; (2) agriculture is a means of creatmg wealth; (3) it furnishes a 
ba^ for mwufacturing and other forms of business; (4) it will offset ' 
the increased cost of living. 

Therefore it is highly desirable to teach children to love nature apd 
^i^e anmte%eot inte)^ So lessons should be 

pyim in r^ard to catue, sheejp, farm machinery, poultry, soils, fer- 
tilisen; gardens, crops, foods, trees, floVera; and birds, and the Eng- 
lisb la^^e should be cultivated as a means to develop this 
;inj|ie(esl>. ■ 
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The consolidation of rural schools, as in parts of the United States; 
is a practical means for betterment. But as far as farming is con* 
cemed, it must be remembered* that the proper place to learn fanning 
is a farm, managed as a business concern to provide a living and com- 
petence for the owner or worker. For this purpose, farm schools 
which realize farm conditions as nearly as possible are advantageous. 

X. Good homes furnish the support of community. State, and civili- 
zation. Iterefore girls should receive opportunity to develop voca- 
tional ability for housekeeping and home-making. 

Lectures, demonstrations, institutes prove valuable, for example, 
in teaching the subjects of foodstuffs and their preparation, nursing, 
domestic science, and industry. Domestic service might be estab- 
lished on a solf-rospecting basis. 

XI. Industrial Research. 

To-day manuf^turers need experts, especially chemists, to show 
them how to eliminate waste and increase efficiency. A study of what 
Dr. Robert K. Duncan has accomplished in the Universities of Pitts- 
buifh and Kansas is very suggestive. The plan provides for the 
creation and maintenance of industrial fellowships at those universi-’ 
ties. The plan is briefly this: 

1. The university provides the laboratory accommodations and selects the investi- 
gators. 

2. The m^ufacturer indicates the topic to be investigated and suppUee the funda. 

. Any discoveries made become the propertv of the manufacturer, subject to 

certam conditions. * 

XII. Vocational Guidance. 

This does not mean helping boys and girls to get jobs; it does not 
mean choosing vocations for them; it does mean the bringing to 
bear of oiganized information and organized common sense on tha 
choice of a vocation. Without it, there is untold loss to the indi- 
vidual, to the community, and to the State, because of maladjust- 
ment of talents to work. So, much cooperation is necessary. The 
methods in use in Scotland, in New York, and in Boston give much in 
the way of suggestion. 

XIII. Wider Use of School Plant. 

The movement to make wider use of the school plant has been 
especiaUy marked in Buffalo, N. Y.; New York City; Rochester, 
N. Y. ; and at Ottawa, Ontario. Evening schools, continuation 
classes, vocation schools, free lecture courses, social-center work, 
recreation clubs, moving-picture shows, all furnish valuable means 
for public education. 

XIV. Compulsory, Attendance at Continuation Oasses after the 

Age of 14. - 

T^e he^y cooperation of State and individual are requisite to make 
contmuatipn schools a succew, as they have been in Germany, Eng- 
land, Scotland, and in some States t»f the United States. 
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